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Further Specimens of Wagner on Con- 
ducting. 
Translations, for this Journal, from ‘Ueber das Dirigiren,” 


by Ricuarp WaGner. 


Ill. 


Having shown that the right tempo must be 
sought for in a thorough understanding of a com- 
position and of the whole way of rendering it, 
Wagner proceeds : 

The old musicians, such as Haydn and Mozart, 
had so true a feeling in this matter, that they 
used for the most part very general indications 
of the tempo; “Andante” between “Allegro” 
and “Adagio,” the simplest possible gradation, 
nearly exhausted all that they deeméd necessary. 
And with Sebastian Bach we find the time ac- 
tually not marked at all, which in the genuine 
musical sense is the most correct way. In 
fact he said to himself something like this: “If 
one does not understand my theme, my figura- 
tion, does not feel for himself its character and 
its expression, what can such an Italian time 
mark tell him ?”—To speak from my own indi- 
vidual experience, I may mention that I furnish- 
ed my earlier operas, which were given on the 
stage, with verbal indications of the tempi, and 
still further fixed them unmistakably enough (as 
I supposed) by means of the metronome. The 
consequence was that, whenever I heard a stupid 
tempo in a performance, say of my “Tannhiiu- 
ser,” the conductor always defended himself 
against my recriminations by deelaring that he 
had followed my metronome marks most con- 
scientiously. From this I saw what an uncertain 
guide the-Mathematics are in music, and from 
that time I not only dropped the metronome, but 
contented myself with general indications of the 
principal time measure, bestowing my sole care 
upon the modifications of that measure, since of 
these our directors know as good as nothing. But 
latterly, I find, these general indications have 
confused and vexed the conductors again, the 
more so that they are expressed in German, and 
the gentlemen, accustomed to the old Italian pat- 
terns, are puzzled about what I mean, for exam- 
ple, by “moderate” (méissig). Ihad an annoy- 
ance of this sort lately on the part of a Kapell- 
meister, thanks to whom the music of my “Rhein- 
gold,” which in the rehearsals, under a conductor 
guided by myself, lasted two hours and a half, 
stretched itself out in the performance, according 
to the report in the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung, to three hours. In like manner I was once 
informed, by way of characterizing a perform- 
ance of my “Tannhiuser,” that the Overture, 
which, as I conducted it in Dresden, occupied 
twelve minutes, here took twenty. These re- 
marks apply of course to the regular bunglers, 
who show an uncommon awe in the presence of 
the Alla Breve time, steadily adhering to four 
correct normal quarter beats per measure, in or- 
der to keep alive within themselves the con- 
sciousness that they are really conducting and 
are there for something. How these four-footed 





creatures have crept out of the village church 
into our opera theatres, God only knows. 

But “dragging,” on the other hand, is not the 
peculiarity of the elegant conductors of these 
later times; on the contrary they have a fatal 
fondness for hurrying and dashing through a 
thing, * * * 

Robert Schuman once complained to me in 
Dresden, that in the Leipzig concerts Mendels- 
sohn had spoiled all his enjoyment of the Ninth 
Symphony by a too rapid tempo, especially in the 
first movement. I myself have only once heard 
Mendelssohn conduct a Beethoven Symphony, at 
a rehearsal in Berlin. It was the eighth Sym- 
phony (F major). I observed that he singled 
out a detail here and there—almost at random— 
and labored with a certain obstinacy upon the 
clear delivery of that, succeeding so admirably 
with that one detail, that I was only puzzled to 
comprehend why he did not bestow the same at- 
tention also upon other nuances. On the whole 
this incomparably cheerful Symphony glided 
away smoothly and entertainingly to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Personally to me several times 
he expressed himself to the effect that a too slow 
tempo does the most harm, and that he always 
recommended, rather than that, to take a piece too 
fast; that a really good rendering was at all 
times something rare ; but one could deceive an 
audience about it, by simply not allowing much 
of it to be remarked, and this was best done by 
not dwelling long at any point, but harrying 
swiftly over it. Mendelssohn’s own pupils must 
have heard more, and with more precision, from 
the master on this subject; for it cannot have 
been a chance suggestion merely expressed to 
me, since I had afterwards occasion to learn the 
consequences, and finally the reasons of that 
maxim. 

Of the first I had a live experience in the or- 
chestra of the Philharmonic Society in London. 
Mendelssohn had conducted this for a long time, 
and here they had expressly held fast to the tra- 
dition of the Mendelssohnian way of rendering, 
which on the other hand was so well adapted to 
the habits and peculiarities of the concerts of this 
Society, that the suspicion must seem unavoida- 
ble that the Mendelssohnian rendering was given 
to the master by this orchestra. As an uncom- 
mon quantity of instrumental music is used in 
these concerts, but with only one rehearsal for 
each concert, I was myself obliged often to let 
the orchestra just follow the tradition, and there- 
by I learned to know a manner of delivery which 
most vividly reminded me of Mendelssohn’s re- 
marks to me. The music flowed like water from 
atown pump; any holding in was not to be 
thought of, and every Allegro ended as an unde- 
niable Presto. It was painful enough to try to 
make any headway against this; for with a cor- 
rect and well modified tempo, for the first time, 
other faults of rendering, hidden beneath the 
general water flow, revealed themselves. The 
orchestra in fact played never otherwise than 
mezzo forte ; it never reached a real forte, nor a 





real piano. So far as possible in the important 
cases, I made it a point at last to insist upon what 
seemed to me the proper rendering as well as 
the corresponding tempo. The sound musicians 
had nothing to say against it, and rejoiced sin- 
cerely in it; it evidently seemed to suit the pub- 
lic too; only the erities were enraged about it, 
and these so frightened the Directors of the So- 
ciety, that on one occasion I was actually begged 
by them to let the second movement of the E- 
flat Symphony of Mozart be played through 
again with the same reckless speed that they had 
been accustomed to, and as Mendelssohn himself 


allowed it. 


But finally the fatal maxim took a precise ver- 
bal form in the request made to me by a very 
genial elderly contrapuntist, Mr. Cipriani Potter 
(if I mistake not), whose Symphony I had to 
bring out, and who earnestly besought me to be 
sure and take the Andante quite fast, since he 
had great fear lest it might prove wearisome. I 
assured him that his Andante, however short its 
length, must certainly in any case be tedious, 
played in a tame and unexpressive manner ; 
whereas it might enchain the audience, if the 
very pretty naive theme were rendered by the 
orchestra somewhat as I hummed it over to him, 
for so at any rate he had intended it. Mr. Pot- 
ter was much moved, admitted that I was right, 
and excused himself only by remarking that be 
was no longer in the habit of taking that sort of 
orchestral rendering into the account. In the 
evening, just after that Andante, he pressed my 
hand most joyfully. 

I have been really astonished to find how little 
of this true sense of tempo and right rendering 
our modern musicians show ; and this experience 
I have got, alas! among the very chiefs and 
Corypheei of our musical life of to-day. Thus I 
found it impossible to make Mendelssohn under- 
stand my feeling of the perverse way in which 
they generally spoil the tempo of the third move- 
ment of the F-major Symphony (No. 8) of Beet- 
hoven. This is one example out of many, that 
ought to open our eyes to a terribly questionable 
side of our musical art sense. 

We know how Haydn, using the form of the 
Minuet for a refreshing transition from the Ada- 
gio to the final Allegro of his Symphonies,—par- 
ticularly in his last masterworks in that kind. — 
went so far as to quicken its tempo quite decid- 
edly, and contrary to the peculiar character of the 
Minuet. Clearly he adopted into this movement, 
especially for the Trio, even the “Lindler” of his 
day, so that the designation “Menuetto,” as re- 
gards the time at least, was no longer appropri- 
ate, and the title was preserved merely for tra- 
dition’s sake. In spite of this I believe, that al- 
ready Haydn’s Minuet is commonly taken too 
fast ; it is certainly so with that in Mozart’s Sym- 
phonies, as one must very clearly feel, if he should 
hear, for example, the Minuet of his G-minor 
Symphony, or, still more, that of the one in C, 
played in a more moderate tempo ; in which case 
the latter, commonly dashed through at Presto 
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~pecd receives a wholly different expression, at 
once yracefal, vigorous and festive,—whereas 


otherwise the Trio, with the thoughtfully held 
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becomes a mere unmearing rush of sound. 

Now Beethoven, for his 8th Symphony, as well 
asin some other works, had in minda real genuine 
Minuet; this he places, by way of complement 
and contrast to a preceding Allegretto Scherzando, 
between two large principal Allegro movements; 
and, that there may be no doubt about his pur- 
pose in regard to the tempo, he marks it, not 
Menuetto, but Tempo di Menuetto. Now this new 
and unusual characteristic of the two middle 
movements of a Symphony has come to be en- 
tirely overlooked: the Allegretto Scherzando, it 
was supposed, must represent the customary An- 
dante, and the 7empo di Menuetto the customary 
“Scherzo ;” and, since this conception would not 
work with either of them, the result was that tbe 
whole wonderful Symphony, whose middle move- 
ments yielded none of the usual effects, came to 
to be looked upon by our musicians as a sort of 
incidental side work of the Beethoven muse, who 
after the severe exertion of the A-major Sympho- 
ny thought she would do something light for once. 
Accordingly they always drag the Allegretto 
Scherzando, and then with unwavering resolution 
treat the Tempo di Menuetto as an enlivening 
Lindler, and you never know what you have 
heard when it is done. But commonly one is 
glad wher the torture of the Trio is over. This 
most charming of all idyls, with the usual swift 
tempo, and with its triplet passages for the vio- 
loncello, becomes a veritable monstrosity: this 
accompaniment is accounted one of the most diffi- 
cult of all for violoncellists, who work away up 
along and down along with its hurried staccato, 
without producing at the best anything more 
than an extremely painful scratching. But even 
this difficulty solves itself naturally and of itself, 
just so soon as the right tempo, corresponding to 
the tender song of the horns and clarinets, is 
taken ; while those instruments, on their part, 
surmount all the difficulties to which the clarinet, 
particularly, is so painfully exposed, that even its 
best artist must be constantly in dread of a so- 
called “squawk” (Kicks). I remember how all 
the musicians seemed to breathe again when I 
made them play this piece in the right moderate 
time, by which means also the humoristic sfor- 
zando of the Basses and Bassoons 
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immediately made its intelligible effect, the short 
crescendi became clear, the soft pianissimo of the 
closing bars became effective, and indeed the 
main part of the movement acquired its right ex- 
pression of an easy, comfortable gravity. 

Now once I was present with Mendelssohn at 
a performance of this Symphony under the con- 
ductorship of the late Kapellmeister Reissiger in 
Dresden, and we conversed together about the 
dilemma I have just described ; I told him I be- 
lieved that I had come to an understanding with 
my colleague there beforehand, as to its right so- 
lution, for he had promised me to take the tempo 
slower than usual. Mendelssohn admitted that I 
was perfectly right. We listened. The third 
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movement began, and to my dismay I had to hear 
the same old Léandler tempo; but before I could 
express my indignation, Mendelssohn smiled to 
me, rocking his head in a contented way, and ex- 
claimed : “Yes, ’tis good so! Bravo!” So from 
dismay I fell into astonishment. Whether Reis- 
siger was open to severe blame or not—I could 
readily see that he might have relapsed into the 
old tempo from reasons which would lead me into 
farther explanations—Mendelssohn’s indifference 
to this strange artistic proceeding naturally awoke 
in me the doubt, whether anything distinguisha- 
ble presented itself here to him at all. I seemed 
to loo into a very abyss of superficiality, into an 
utter void. 





Honor to Beethoven. 
[From the London Orchestra, July 15). 


The centennary festival is the declaration, by gener- 
al consent, of what a man is and what he isnot. The 
Art-world resigns the gratification of carping and 
despising, for the luxury of praising and patronizing. 
Individaal reprobation passes into collective admira- 
tion. The innate power of genius has reconciled its 
enemies, time has leavened the lump, the right de- 
cision has been communicated to all, and the poor, 
misunderstood, degraded, crack-brained artist—crack- 
brained, because he conld and did see inconceivably 
above every one around him in his day and genera- 
tion—is at last admitted into the goodly: company of 
apostles and pr-phets as one who has portrayed pas- 
sions that all can feel, and manifested truths which 
all willingly and gladly recognize. No doubt there 
is somewhat of pretension and affectation in these 
high solemnizations in honor of the individual artist ; 
but the ceremony is commonly founded upon justifi- 
able pride and honest science, and accompanied with 
much self devotion and very general affectation. 

A hundred years ago—a week before the Christmas 
next coming—there came into this world of ours the 
Beethoven, who in his lifetime was received only by 
the few, but whose popularity now is as deserved as 
it is universal. He appeared in the musical world 
atan epoch when the colossal giants—having dis- 
covered that music meant infinitely more than mere 
art in sounds, and was one of the highest means of 
giving outward expression to the sonl of man—had 
resigned the practice of simply obeving directions and 
working in ordinary forms, and taken to the higher 
effort of illustrating emotion, describing passion, and 
grasping the gamut of sounds as the medium of illus- 
trating their analysis of the entire range of the hu- 
man heart. Handel had turned the accustomed cur- 
rent of harmonical combination into a way of his 
own, chiefly distinguished for its marvellous unalter- 
ability. He knew much and felt much; had settled 
within himself what would assuredly move, and what 
was simply necessary to carry on. Whatever his 
state of mind, he was ever ready to cover so much 
paper in his own grand and steadfast manner; accn- 
rate, reflective, and when necessary discharging the 
suppressed electric light of his well balanced and 
thoroughly-held-in-hand imagination. The passion 
never disturbed him, it only forced out the corres- 
ponding expression. He saw all that was necessary, 
and declined to see more than was necessary. Every 
great composer in writing draws upon a certain 
amount of stock kept at command for ready and in- 
stant use. Is he gay or melancholy, passionate or 
enthusiastic? He has the illustrations lying in his 
brain and memory for each cf these feelings ; he may 
do something that he did not do before, but he is not 
taken off his balance, and is prepared to do all that 
is required of him. This was essentially the case 
with Handel, and his accurate perception always led 
him to a right use of the enormous stock he had 
treasured up in his youth. Bach had never the 
means, nor ind ed the opportunity of accumulating 
the fands in reserve like Handel. He had never been 
to Italy, petted by Cardinals, adored by the bright 
stars of vocalization, worshipped by instrumentalists 
of world-wide renown, and pondered over and mar- 
velled at by all contemporary composers. Bach was 
a dweller in small towns, occasionally a visitor at 
miniature courts, a player on rough and roaring or- 
gans, a teacher of inaccurate and occasionally im- 
practicable amateurs, an inhabitant of small cottages, 
a husband of a wife who brought him children enough 
for five wives, and thus his opportunities for self-re- 
flection were not apparently very great, and his means 
of knowledge resulting from observation and compas- 
sion were exceedingly limited. These things he 
found to be right and lovely, and amid much of triai, 





much of delight, he set to work to do that which Jay 
before him to do. Here he had the advantage over 
Handel—the calls of the Christian year—real, good, 
bettering work, work that must be done, and by the 
best part of his being. As an amateur, he tried the 
science of music in his own way, beginning with the 
possible—almost the childish. But work for his 
choir, food for his congregation, the moiet for the 
day’s festival, was his business, the occupation of his 
life. Not for him was the occasional anthem for a 
royal wedding, or the burial of a royal consort, or 
the crowning of the new moaarch ; his grand Bishop 
was the humble pastor of his well known parishion- 
ers; his andience—tradesmen and the poor; his 
choir and band—the children from his own school ; 
and the cnly romance, the only enthusiasm he could 
get was from the calls for the next Sunday, or the 
nearest forthcoming feast-day. He needed no more, 
for they drew from him all that prejudice and foresight, 
all that learning and judgment, all that heart and 
imagination could supply. His business was work 
for the sanctuary—not one of rare doings, high cele- 
brations, gorgeous dressings, and scenic bowings and 
gennflections—but the sober, decorous, and unpre- 
tentious formalism of the Lutheran. He attempted 
to do well—to do his best, kept on, and ultimately 
determined the problem—that the legitimate employ 
of imitative counterpoint was a progressive thing and 
illimitable—end or perfection, impossible. He had 
large means as to performance, and there was no ne- 
cessity to be economical as totime. He started deter- 
mined to be true to himself and his mission, and was 
enabled to fulfil it. No living man could take up 
his mantle. With him died a power that no self- 
taught man has ever before or since accumulated in 
one person. The all of difficulty and excellence in 
the massing of sounds together had been drawn out 
of him. He obeyed the laws lying in nature for the 
combination of sounds, and used them with purity 
and just judgment for the exhibition of thoughts 
which it has taken a century and a half to understand 
and appreciate. As the high prophet in music of the 
Christian life he well painted the best and holiest feel- 
ings of our nature. Of the quick dash of Handel in 
fixing in sounds the lower feelings—the more mun- 
dane states—he knew nothing. It was not required 
of him; but he put into musical forms of love and 
devotion, of faith and hope, of joy and grief, more 
than the world had before ever dreamt of. He prov- 
ed that there was a true life in sounds, and that there 
was another language besides words for the develop- 
ment of all the best portion of the human heart. Of 
Bach’s children—and he had over a score—none 
could follow him, and his best taught son, Emmanu- 
el, turned court devotee and walked not after the 
footsteps of his father. Emmanuel eliminated a 
courtly system of forms and fashions out of the man- 
ascripts of the old Lutheran Cantor, and opened mod- 
els for Haydn. The old world spirit and the Chris- 
tian devotion were lost. Mozart discovered it in his 
last career, and did just enough to direct the spirit of 
Beethoven. 

Bat Beethoven in his manhood was not concerned 
in the music of the sanctuary. He pleaded and work- 
ed for truth and heart in musical art, but whether sad 
or smiling, anxious or weeping, he was outside the 
work—the true work, doubting and defying, if not 
absolutely scoffing. And the ranccur of the hatred 
was at times the more intense and fearful from his 
own knowledge that his real place, his proper duty 
was only to be found in the sanctuary. His songs, 
quartets, operas, cantatas, overtures, and symphonies 
are only so many avant coariers of his grand illustra- 
tion of the Eucharistical service—the climax of all 
his work—and only marred by his too great desire to 
teach its poetry and its faith. To the unbeliever it is 
merely so much dust and ashes—the confusions of a 
thoughtful but ill regulated and unbalanced intelle: t ; 
to the pions in church harmony it is rank heresy ; to 
the conventional artist it is morbid thinking and 
miserable working. It ha no padding, no straw 
stuffing—there is no dishonor of this sort. But it is 
Beethoven as Beethoven always was. 

If writing the Pastoral Symphony, he made a church 
of his garden, or of the forest, and was worshipping 
in his own strange way, for his heart was one reser- 
voir of reverence. By the closing of his outward ears 
he was shut out of the world, feeding upon his own 
full feelings with all the simplicity of a child. He 
more often wrote in a passion, in an agony than 
aught otherwise, with a vague notion that man was 
his brother and God his Creator, and it was his duty 
to instruct the one and honor the other; and his tem- 
per was not a little embittered by the perception that 
his thoughts were mistaken and his purposes rendered 
of no avail. He held in hatred all hollow and untrue 
composition, and in some sense with him all music 
should or ought to be holy music. 

His characters in the opera of the “Fidelio” are all 
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superior world, and have the true Shakespearean im- 
press. They discuss, open prison doors, dig graves, 
attempt murders, sing goyful paans, as if the inmates 
of some monastery in the wilderness standing out in 
all its silent serenity, and knowing nothing bunt its 
own recluse world within. Beethoven, like Bach, 
has left no Elisha; we are in the dark ages—the times 
of brown—for the tinsel is too transparent to produce 
any other feeling than the most intense melancholy. 
There will be no progress without more of the Beet- 
hoven faith and the Bach mode of work. 





Liszt’s “St. Elizabeth.” 


A writer in the Globe (London) makes the follow- 
ing,remarks upon the cantata of the Abbé Liszt, 


which has recently been performed at the New Phil- 
harmonie Concerts : 


The story of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, whether 
viewed from the ultra-Catholic side of the Count de 
Montalembert, or from the ultra-Protestant side of 
Canon Kingsley, is an interesting and beautiful story 
—one whose principal incidents are eminently fitted 
for artistic treatment. As subjects for the pencil, they 
have been treated again and again; but the idea of 
working them into a dramatic poem fitted for musi- 
cal illustration has seemingly first occurred to, certain- 
.ly been first carried into effect bv, Herr Otto Roquette 
and the Abbé Liszt. Whether their combined achiev- 
ment is to be regarded as a final one, admits of a 
good deal of doubt—doubt only to be satisfactorily 
resolved in the “future,’”? when almost everything 
which musicians have hitherto called music has ceased 
to give pleasure, and not till then. Meanwhile, an 
opportunity of making acquaintance with the kind of 
art which is to take the place of the art of Haydn and 
Mozart has been afforded to those who have not done 
so already in a performance, under the direction of 
Dr. Wylde, of the work to which we have referred, 
“The Legend of St. Elizabeth,” tastefully advertised 
as “the most sensational musical work of modern 
times” —a title likely, it might have been thought, to 
be disputed for some of the musical works performed 
by certain “colored’”’ vocalists who occupy the lower 
room in St. James’s Hall. We go to the hearing of 
a new musical work, if not always with the hope, cer- 
tainly with the desire of being pleased with it; and 
the task of recording and justifying disappointment 
is as little agreeable to us as disappointment itself. 
To say that the Abbé Liszt’s share in “The Legend 
of St. Elizabeth” is altogether devoid of beauty or 
freshness, that there is nothing in it which we recall 
with pleasure, and over which we would willingly 
linger in a future inspection of the score, would be to 
say a great deal too much. The introduction, for 
example, though unduly protracted, is elegant and 
agreeably instrumented. A chorus of children in the 
first scene is fresh and characteristic, and, taken at a 
somewnat slower pace than it was taken by Dr. 
Wylde—“con grazia” as it is marked by the compos- 
er—would make a good effect. The treatment, also, 
of the principal motivo, towards the end of the same 
scene, is graceful and ingenious. But what are a few 
oases in a desert such as that over which we travelled 
on Wednesday night, mocked too, as we were so 
often, till bitter experience taught us better, by so 
many mirages? Regarded as a whole, the music of 
“The Legend of St. Elizabeth” is deficient in form 
and coherence, and disfigured by a greater number of 
hideous effects than have, it is to be hoped, ever be- 
fore been included in the same limits of time or space. 
Choruses, every few bars of which are in some differ- 
ent key or time, are connected together by passages 
seemingly interminable of aria parlante—suggestive 
of nothing but astonishment that any singers should 
ever have been able to execute them with approxi- 
mate correctness. How far use might reconcile us to 
some of the combinations which the Abbé Liszt has 
essayed, we are not in a condition to say. Use will 
reconcile men, as it is said to reconcile a certain class 
of anguillide, to a good deal which, without it, is as- 
suredly very hardly borne. But even the worm— 
not ‘‘used” to torment—will turn on its tormentor ; 
and the audience of Wednesday, patiens injurie as 
they had so far proved, rose against a certain Crusa- 
ders’ March at the end of the performance, a certain 
double pedal in which irritated them after a_ while 
past endurance, It is needless to say that “The Le- 
gend of St. Elizabeth” does not contain anything that 
could by any figure of speech be called an aria. The 
rigid exclusion of all such concessions to human 
weakness is an essential part of the system on which 
the composer has worked. “When a man talks to 
me of his system,” said Lord Byron, “T give him up.” 
We do not give up the Abbé Liszt, for we are not 
without hope of hearing him once again on the piano 
forte—not, however, in his own music. 





Music in Race. 

Mr. Henry F. Chorley read a paper some time 

since, with this quaint title, before the Anthropologi- 

cal Society of London. We are indebted to the 
Choir for the subjoined report : 


He began his remarks by apologizing for having 
made the attempt to deal with so vast a subject as na- 
tional music in the limits of a single paper. Ina 
course of lectures at the Royal Institution he had 
some years ago dealt with the subject at greater 
length. These lectures he had prepared for publica- 
tion, but had purposely held them back because of 
the unsettled condition of some parts of the subject. 
All he could offer at the present time would be frag- 
ments, not completed work. The difficulty of know- 
ing how much of national music so called is genuine, 
was great. His experience convinced him that gen- 
uine national music exists in smaller quantities than 
has been believed. Then how often were airs incor- 
rectly written. Notation, it must be remembered, 
was a modern art, and could not be accepted without 
caution. If poets commit errors in writing the ordi- 
nary words of their poems, how much more common 
are mistakes in the multiplicity of signs in musical 
notation. Of the travellers to whom we are often in- 
debted for the notation of national airs, nearly all are 
amateurs, and many are ladies. Then as to the an- 
cient pictures of musical instruments, it was a mis- 
take to accept them as correct. Literal truth in art 
was a thing only recently gained, and this had no 
doubt been obtained at the expense of imagination. 
He would not therefore of necessity believe in the 
pictures of preposterous harps, played by preposter- 
ous men, on the walls of Egyptian palaces. While 
speaking with gratitude to all those who had investi- 
gated this subject of national music, he would say 
that he thought the instruments of the ancients had 
been 100 much overlooked. The modification which 
accent and rate of movement produce in music is very 
great. Who would suppose that the stirring “Scots 
wha hae” and the plaintive ‘Land of the Leal” were 
the same air? The pastoral air from “Messiah,” 
“Tle shall feed his flock,” was then played, and re- 
peated in double quick time with the accent strongly 
marked, producing an excellent and pretty dance 
tune. 

In the music of worship, said Mr. Chorley, we 
must distinguish between what is mystical and what 
is congregational, between what is witnessed and what 
is partaken of. For himself, he had never been mov- 
ed so deeply by gorgeous ritual music such as he had 
heard at Cologne and Vienna, as he had been by the 
simple, unisonous singing of a vast congregation, 
which came upon the ear like the voice of many wa- 
ters. Here he would notice that in German orato- 
rios, whenever a psalm tune or chorale occurred in 
the music, it was the custom of the congregation to 
lift up their voices and swell the sound of choir and 
orchestra. But in Eng!and these oratorios were turn- 
ed into mere concert music. 

After a short reference to the music of the syna- 
gogue as the most ancient service music in existence, 
Mr. Chorley passed on to say that the social condi. 
tions and the varying character of different nations 
affected their music. For example, France and Italy 
have in their national music nothing to correspond 
with the German students’ songs, while the madrigal 
comes from the south. He knew of no more vivid 
expression of nationality in music than was to be 
found in the German songs of the table. He had in 
his time done a good deal in adapting English words 
to German music, but the result has always heen un- 
satisfactory. This could not be helped. To each, 
his own. The strong, stirring, muscular songs of the 
Germans have no equivalent. In the early history of 
nations, as must be evident to all, music did not keep 
pace with art and manufacture. Witness the curious 
productions of Eastern mosaic, when compared with 
the cacophony,the mere drum music, in which the peo- 
ple delighted. Some of the most beautiful national 
airs come from the north—from Russia, Denmark, 
Norway, etc. The airs of Servia were equally noted 
for beauty. The music of chimes and bells must by 
no means be overlooked in the study of national mu- 
sic. Their purpose was no doubt originally to warn, 
and to collect men in cases of danger. Here he 
could not but be reminded of Miss Ingelow’s poem, 
“The High Tide in Lincolnshire,” where the sum- 
mons from the belfry tower was described with so 
much force and picturesqueness. The music of bells 
was so free and so changing that he believed it had 
suggested many effects in melody. A Norwezian air, 
evidently indebted in such a way, was put in as an 
example. In the Low Countries it was the custom 
of organists to play on the bells, and he had himself 
tried the art in Holland years ago, but found it to re- 
quire much more physical strength than he possessed. 
He had said nothing of the music of our own islands. 





He was reminded of the old story of the man who 
wrote a book on Ireland, one chapter of which ren as 
follows: “Chap. VI. On Snakes 1n IRELAND — 
There are no snakes in Ireland’? With British na- 
tional music the predicament was of a precisely op- 
posite kind. here was so much to be said that he 
could not now deal with it to any advantage. He 
might hope, however, at some future time to resume 
the subject on which he had so imperfectly spoken 
that night. A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Chorley for his paper. 





How to Form an Art Museum. 


Here is the conclusion of Mr. Cuartes C. Per- 
KINS’s very valuable articleon Art Museums in the 
last number of the North American Review : 


At the Archeological Congress held at Dresden in 
1852, the Baron d’Aufsess exposed his long cherish- 
ed scheme of establishing a collection of material re- 
lating to German history, literature and the fine arts, 
from the earliest times down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, including an archeological and 
artistic library, and of rendering these treasures use- 
ful by publications, manuals and other means. He 
offered to loan his own vast collections to the muse- 
um for a period of ten years. This noble project was 
received with enthusiasm, and Nuremberg was select- 
ed as the city in which it should be carried out. The 
next year Bavaria approved the resolution, and the 
Diet at Frankfort decreed that the museum should be 
called “National.” Four years after its foundation , 
it had become so prosperous, through the liberal gifts 
of King Louis and the kings of Bavaria and Prussia, 
that its directors were enabled to purchase the nobie 
old Carthusian convent, where its collections, includ- 
ing those purchased from Baron d’Aufsess in 1864, 
are now arranged. Here are pictures, engravings, 
tissues, faiences, goldsmiths’ work, medals and seals, 
the most remarkable of which have heen reproduced 
in a series of drawings. photographs and engravings, 
already 100.000 in number; 60,000 tracings and 
drawings illustrate secondary classes of art (as, for 
instance, all forms of the bed from Roman times to 
the present day), and the history of eminent perrons 
is followed up through portraits, coats of arms, seals 
and medals. At present such laudable enterprises 
are subordinate to the purchase of the masterpieces 
of the past, which are hecoming more and more rare. 
The directors wisely spend their available funds in 
this way, because they know, to borrow the words of 
M. Muntz, that when America shall enter into the lists, 
they will no longer have the opportunity. 

This reflection is one which, as Hamlet says, 
“should give us pause,” at least long enough to ex- 
press the hope that America will not wait until Eu- 
rope shall have gathered all the harvest of the past 
into her museurs. It strikes us the more, because 
we have lately met with it elsewhere, even more forci- 
bly expressed. As, for example, in the Chronique 
des Arts, which counsels France to secure all French 
masterpieces for her national and municipal museums 
before America, recognizing the necessity of forming 
museums, shall compete for them aud increase their 
already enormous value. ‘The day cannot be far 
distant,” says the writer, “when the United States 
will desiie to form collections, for it is impossible to 
admit that so intelligent a people can long continue 
to ignore the fact that fine arts make men moral by 
raising them to a comprehension of the beautiful, and 
that they increase the wealth of nations by develop- 
ing good taste in their artisans’.’ 

Accustomed to a central authority which has the 
power to lead, decree and foster such institutions, we 
cannot wonder that Europeans are unable to compre- 
hend our backwardness in imitating their example. 
They forget that individual exertion must here take 
the place of government action ; that the will of many 
must be first influenced instead of the will of one, and 
that when this is accomplished we have no palaces 
and castles to supply us with works of art. ‘They do 
not recognize that we are called upon to solve a new 
problem, and to discover some way of overcoming 
the obstacles which are created by our pesition. 

The history of many ancient and medizval cities 
governed by democratic forms, and actively engaged 
in commercial pursuits, proves that these are compat- 
ible with the utmost splendor of art attainment. 
Athens, Argos and Samos in antiquity, Florence, 
Venice and Genoa in the Middle Ages, were all com- 
mercial and all republican. ‘They were led by men 
who gave the impulse to popular taste and fostered 
its growth ; Pericles made Athens the artistic glory 

f Greece, and Cosmo de’ Medici decked Florence 
with art’s brightest jewels. Being themselves mon- 
archs in disguise, they formed a radiating centre 
which illuminated the whole body politic in matters 
to which democracy and trade are necessarily indif- 
ferent. Jn avowed monarchies we find always the 
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same canse of artistic life or death; namely, the 
presence or absence of a central directing spirit, 
whether inspired by selfish motives, and patronizing 
art to enhance the splendor of a reign, or by noble 
motives; with these it is one of the most elevating and 
civilizing influences which can be brought to bear up- 
ona people. In either case the leader must impose 
it upon his subjects until they have learned to love it, 
and can no longer exist without it. Munich would 
still be the insignificant and unattractive capital of 2 
second-rate European kingdom, had not King Louis 
been filled with an enthusiastic love of art, and a con- 
sequent determination to niake itone of the richest 
centres of art upon the continent. While still Crown 
Prince of Bavaria he employed agents to point out 
and obtain for him all available mastgrpieces, and 
thus the marbles from Egina, the Barberini Faun, 
and many other treasures found their way to the 
Glyptothek instead of the British Museum. So also 
in England all the growth of industrial art may be 
traced back to the action of Prince Albert. So also 
the power vested in the Emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria, and the King of Bavaria, has been made use of 
by enlightened men in their dominions to create the 
new museums of which we have spoken in these 
pages. 

But where are Americans to find a substitute for 
this apparenily necessary centre of action? This is 
a question which we have not hitherto been called up- 
on to answer, and which demands our gravest con- 
sideration. We cannot hope to find it at Washing- 
ton, nor in our State governments (though these may 
eventually aid us by making the study of drawing 

* obligatory in the public schools), nor cen we look for 
it in unassisted individual action, which must be lim- 
ited and comparatively feeble. Our only hope lies 
in the stronger action of universities and educational 
institutes. Harvard and Yale, by founding art pro- 
fessorships, and by aiding art projects to the extent 
of their ability may put into willing hands the lever 
with which to move the American world. We look 
to them for aid as we look to no other source, be- 
cause we know that they can most reasonably be ex- 
pected to understand the importance of the work 
which art musenms and schools of design are capa- 
ble of accomplishing Our hope for the success of 
the proposed Museum of Art in Boston, for instance, 
is mainly grounded upon the consent of its educa- 
tional institutions to take an active part in its govern- 
ment, and to loan it their art collections. If art is a 
unit, so is education ; the cause of cultivation is one, 
and whether we labor for it through letters or through 
art, we are equally serving the same noble end. 

If European speculators upon future art collections 
in America cannot fairly estimate how the absence of 
a central authority is felt when «he attempt is made 
to found them, neither can they sufficiently enter into 
our national character to know our dislike of taking 
such slow, well calculated steps as are necessary to 
insure their snecess. The course taken at Kensing- 
ton and at Vienna, of planting an acorn with hope 
that it may grow into an oak, does not tally with our 
impatient desire to realize our ideas at once in full 
splendor. We need art in America, and some one 
immediately proposes to purchase the Villa Albini, 


transport its matchless bas-reliefs from the spot where | 


Winckelman’s fostering care united them, and turn 
the Casino into an American Academy, which shall 
at once stand on a par with the French Academy at 
the Villa Medici. We want museums, and our ten- 
dency is to spend all our money in erecting a huge 
building whose empty halls will do but little to help 
us toward the end we have in view. What we shall 
do if we are wise is to begin by building only for the 
purpose of placing collections already bonght or giv- 
en; or better yet, by hiring for this purpose some va- 
cant rooms, where they can be kept until we have 
matured onr plans and found out exactly what we 
want. The Kensington Musenm began in “the 
Brompton Boilers,” and iron sheds were added to 
corer new acquisitions; so also the collections at 
Vienna have been for years kept in the rooms of the 
Imperial “Ball Hans” awaiting the completion of a 
building fitting their present importance. So again 
the collections of the Nuremberg Museum were tem- 
porarily placed for eleven years before its directors 
purchased the Carthusian convent to receive them. 
All these examples teach us that our motto should 
be, ‘Festina lente.” Given that we start with a few 
rooms full of really good objects,—a collection of 
Chinese or Japanese lacs and enamels, for instance, 
which it would always be easy to form in this coun- 
try,—and with works of art loaned for atime by pub- 
lic institutions or private persons, supplemented with 
as many originals and reproductions as our funds, 
will allow us to purchase, we cannot fail, if we open 
our doors freely by day and in the evening to the 
ublic, to excite an ever-increasing interest which will 
ead to gifts of money and works of art, and eventu- 
ally to the erection of such a building as will be an 
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honor and anembellishment to any city. 

No man ever regretted the time spent upon a work 
which when finished was pronounced perfect, and no 
one ever gauged a result, whether bad or good, by 
the hours or years spent over it. The only impor- 
tant thing is that when done there should be no 
cause for regret. Better never have museum build- 
ings than have bad ones, for if they are so they will 
give the lie to that clause of our programme which 
professes to serve the cause of art through architec- 
ture, the oldest and one of the noblest of arts. 





A Mass in the (French) Country. 
The Saturday Evening Gazette translates the fol- 
lowing, which shows what church music comes to 
sometimes in old Catholic countries. 


If the Féte Dien lasts fifteen days in the Paris sub- 
urbs, the Military Mass lasts all the year round at 
Bourges, says a writer in a late number of LZ’ Opinion 
Nationale. Imagine the imposing effect produced in 
the immense Gothic cathedral by a detachment of 
twenty-two soldiers escorting the regimental band. 
The little altar bell tinkles freely. Por-r r-tez armes! 
cries the officer, and at once there begins a “religions” 
fantasia on themes from Gounod’s Faust with solos 
for the cornet; the music echoes under the sacred 
arches, and accompanics, without intermission, the 
morning service. One can hear but little of a Faust 
fantasia, without murmuring the words of the song, 
without recalling Goethe’s poetic phantoms, without 
looking round as if for the lost friends whose voices 
are heard afar off. “Pleasures for me, Jes folles mait- 
resses’’—sing three trombones in unison, while the 
priest intones the Kyrie Eleison. R’ppsez v's armes ! 
shouts the captain, to give a lit:le unity of effect. The 
priest has hardly finished before the flageolet sighs : 
“Allow me to offer my arm, my beautiful girl,” ete. 
You cast your glances round to see to which Mar- 
guerite Faust may be speaking, but you only detect 
a sapper slyly holding out a snuff-box to a comrade 
who can hardly reach for a pinch with his gloved fin- 
gers, and he swears perceptibly in his beard. The 
priest has meanwhile been reading some terrible les- 
son on eternal punishment, and the captain, knowing 
the absolute need of keeping up a unity of impres- 
sion, cries in a terrible voice : Por-r-r rtez armes ! 

A ray of sunlight comes through the windows of 
the choir, and you see illuminated a crowded world 
of the old saints: Saint Cecilia, leaning on her dumb 
harp, “the musician of silence,” as a contemporary 
poet has called her; Saint Mark, reclining on a lion ; 
Saint John, with the eagle bearing his pen; Saint 
Stephen, stoned to death ; all of the heroic legends of 
the primitive church—the period of the martyrs be- 
fore that of the executioners. The paintings in the 
windows were spread extensively over the pavements 
by the light which passed through them, and all the 
painted figures seemed to breathe. ‘Let me look at 
thy face,” sings the cornet, and the vision is gone. 
Faust and Marguerite again pass before you. “Let 
me look at thy face,” insists the cornet, just at the 
moment when the chorister raises the chasuble of the 
priest. “To your knees!” says the captain. They 
heat a salute. “Vive l’ Emp—” begins a heedless 
soldier, who is immediately hushed up. The little 
bell sounds oftener, but not less feeblv. The Faust 
fantasia is stopped just at the point where a religious 
sentiment enters into Gounod’s work, and the mass is 
over. The twenty-two soldiers put their twenty-two 
guns on their left shoulders, and the crowd slowly 
melts away before them. 


A Sketch of the Troubadours, Trouveres, 
and Minstrels. 
BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 


{From an interesting Series of Articles in the “New York 
Weekly Review.”'] 

In Provence, on the flowery shores of the Durance, 
in the land where Grecian culture, tended by the Ro- 
mans, had never wholly been destroyed , where the 
arts of peace had long flourished, and vet more richly 
afier the migrations of the nations, and in emulation 
of the Spanish Arabs; under the brilliant heaven of 
Southern France, where nature, womanly beauty, 
manly courage, and courtly manners lent their highest 
charms to lite, the luxuriant flower of lyric song first 
sprang forth among the troubadours. It is true that 
the music and poetry of the troubadours was a natu- 
ral outgrowth of that epoch of stirring life, of love, 
longing, hatred, joy ard melancholy; but every 
mental growth demands its appropriate soil. And 
only in the highest circles could an appropriate field 
for lyric song then exist among men set apart from, 
and above the merchant and laboring classes, sub- 
ject to King and Church, yet devoid of asceticism 
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journals to-day. 


and inspired with a love of freedom and order; ac- 
customed to splendor, beauty, and ceremony from 


| childhood, and yet regarding the culture of letters as 


an occupation of equal honor with that of the pro- 
fession of arms. Though the profession of singer had 
been regarded as an honorable one since the time of 
the Gallic bards, and though the jongleurs, musical 
and poetic conjurors who travelled from castle to 
castle for the entertainment of barbarous chieftains, 
had preceded the troubadours, it was only towards 
the end ofthe eleventh century that it came to be 
considered as a matter of perhaps even more conse- 
quence that a youthful knight should know how to 
compose, sing, and play, than that he should invent 
verses, and read and write correctly. The Romance 
tongue or Provengal language, afterwards called the 
Langue d’oc, in which the troubadour songs were 
written, was already formed, and accepted as the fn 
guage of the people, in the beginning of the twelfth 
century. Ithad been spoken, though in an unformed 
state, as early as the ninth century, by Charlemagne 
and his successors. The art of the troubadour was 
entitled the gai saber (or gaie science), and to the idea 
of gaiety a noble meaning was attached. The true 
chevalier, it was said, should never lose his normal 
feeling of enthusiasm and joy ; like an interior sun, 
the joy of love should illuminate his life, and continu- 
ally excite him to lofty actions and fortitude in trial, 
purifying his soul from envious, sombre sadness, from 
avarice, torpidity, and hardness ofmind. Melancholy 
was regarded as a morbid feeling born of scepticism 
and degeneracy, a want of power to accomplish great 
deeds or duties. Gaiety or joy was a state of mind 
regarded by the troubadonrs as corresponding with 
that of religions grace. The end of their profession 
was the service of religion, honour, and woman, in 
deed and in song; one of their mottoes was “ Love 
and religion protect all the virtues ;”’ another ran, 
“ My soul to God, my life for the king, my heart for 
my lady, my honour for myself.” Now, as once be- 
fore, in apostolic times, Christianity displayed its crea- 
tive power, and in a territory apparently opposed to 
its own aims and the ascetic tendency of the church— 
the domain of profane honour and love—the life of 
which was expressed in songs whose freedom was 
antagonistic, as their mysticism was related, to the 
spirit of early Christianity ; songs so exalted in char- 
acter, so devoid of vulgar licentious feeling, that they 
seem to float like forms of light above the troubled 
waters of those troublons times. 

Although the aristocratic element certainly pre- 
ponderated among the troubadours, they often allowed 
poetic genius to atone for lowness of birth, bestowing 
the order of Knighthood, and admitting to their ranks 
men who did not possess the distinction of nobility. 
North of the Loire, the citizens and the nobility were 
considered as orders far removed, consequently we 
find only a few of what we should term professional 
men, and still fewer citizens, among the ranks of the 
trouveres of the North (the successors of the trouba- 
dours, who wrote in the langue d’oil or langue Fran- 
gaise). 

The troubadour most esteemed was he who could 
invent, compose, sing, and accompany his own songs; 
bat those who were unable to play the instruments of 
the period—the harp, lute, viola, or citara (the ancient 
Trish rota or crowth)—were accompanied by a salaried 
minstrel, who perhaps also arranged the accompani- 
ment which he played; inthe South, the minstrels 
were termed jongieurs, or violars. If a troubadour 
was not gifted with a fine voice, he employed a singer 
( cantadour or musar) to perform the songs which he 
could create, but not sing. Many among the trouba- 
dours and their successors, the trouvéres of the North, 
were so gifted as satirists, that their satirical songs 
( sirventes) were dreaded in the highest quarters, and 
became social and political weapons, not unlike, in 
their influence, the leading articles of our principal 
They also mingled, with the recital 
of recent actions, that of the great deeds of Charle- 
magne, Charles Martel, and other renowned soldiers; 
thongh they sometimes ridiculed even these, and made 
them serve as mere foils to the virtues of a conventional 
and imaginary hero. With these exceptions, the same 
general mood is to be found in the songs of the trouba- 
dours, which seem to have been written from the 
same point of view, and only differ in form, where 
they display very great variety. The songs of the 
trouvéres, modelled on those of the troubadours, In 
spite of being written in a different idiom, the /angue 
d’oil, cannot be said to have originated another school, 
but followed the type which the langue d’oc so finely 
coloured; they all treat of a mistress, insensible to the 
cruel, yet pleasing torments which her charms have 
inspired, and to ker lover’s misery in absence; or they 
contain praises of the pleasure felt in supporting the 
pain and sacrifices imposed on the lover by the hon- 
ored lady. We find metaphysical and abstract ob- 
scurity enough, in some of the later specimens of those 
poems, written after the use of allegory became com- 
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mon; but nearly all of the earlier ones betray the fire 
of veritable passion and inspiration. The palm of 
purely lyric, musical song properly belongs to the 
Southern troubadours, however ; the trouvéres, who 
drew greatly on the primitive Saxon and Celtic tradi- 
tions, excelled in longer romances, such as the Roman 
du Rou, the Percival, and many others, which were 
afterwards imitated by the German Minnesiinger. 

The merit of the troubadours and trouvéres in fur- 
thering the progress of music as an art, was, that they 
liberated melody from the fetters of calculation, gave 
it the stamp of individuality, and bore it, on the wings 
of fancy, into the domain of sentiment. They had 
the further merit of introducing new and peculiar 
rhythmic changes of time, which, apparently irregu- 
lar, were really forcible, symmetrical, and original. 
It is also more than probable, as I have already re- 
marked, that the troubadours received new ideas in 
regard to melody, from the East, as they found 
among the Arabs not only a different system of tones, 
but many fanciful vocal ornaments, then unknown in 
Europe, and which they introduced in their own 
songs, on their return from the crusades. But as 
harmony was in that day yet undeveloped, the flow- 
ing vine of melody received little support from it, and 
therefore often appears weak. The rules of compo- 
sition were then highly complicated and ill classified, 
yet they were well understood by the best educated 
troubadours, and though their earlier songs were 
stiff, closely resembling the Gregorian chant in form 
and style, in some of the latter ones, especially those 
of the Northern trouvéres, we find graceful melodies 
that leave little to be desired, and that possess more 
real variety and individuality of character than do 
the words attached to them. Their charm is, to the 
musician, unique, genuine, healthy, vigorous and 
sweet as the songs of a choir of birds, heard on a 
spring morning in the heart of a fresh and dewy 
wood, when the wind is blowing, ‘and the sun 
shining. 
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Honor To BEETHOVEN BY THE PHILHARMONIC 
Society.—A hundred years ago Beethoven was 
born, and Beethoven commemorations are just now 
in fashion. In Germany their number will be legion 
before the actual birthday arrives next December ; 
while even New York has found time to keep the 
feast, burning gunpowder, hammering anvils, and 
singing “Hail Columbia” in honor of the mighty 
master, with as much zest as Boston displayed, not 
long ago, when making a similar noise in honor of 
peace. Observing all this, English music lovers have 
been anxious about the credit of their own nation, 
which cannot afford to let the event pass unnoticed. 
There was good cause for anxiety. The Crystal 
Palace, rarely backward in stimulating hero-worship, 
kept, as it still keeps, silence, and the programme of 
the festivals at Birmingham and Hereford showed, as 
it still shows, a neglect of Beethoven utterly unac- 
countable. Happily the Philharmonic Society came 
to the rescue, and on Monday last honored itself as 
well as the master by giving a special performance of 
certain representative works. Our oldest musical in- 
stitution could do this with singular propriety and 
grace. It had relations with Beethoven himself of 
the most honorable sort; engaging his services in 
health, and, when his countrymen neglected him in 
sickness, easing the burden of care laid by scanty 
means upon a sensitive nature. “Say to these wor- 
thy men that if God restores me to health I shall en- 
deavor to prove the reality of my gratitude by my 
actions.” This was all the acknowledgment Beetho- 
ven could make ; but the Philharmonic Society may 
well regard it as the greatest distinction earned dur- 
ing fifty-eight years of labor. A connection begun 
thus, and sustained by frequent performances of the 
master’s works, imposed an obvious duty upon the 
society which has been discharged with earnestness 
and success. : 

The programme showed the different styles of the 
master at several stages of his career; and did so in 
a manner to which little or no objection could be 
made, bearing in mind the conditions under which it 
was drawn up. With regard to several selected dates 
works more thoroughly representative might have 
been chosen; but the limits of a single concert are 
far too narrow for the adequate illustration of even a 
part of Beethoven’s career. All things considered, 
therefore, the Philharmonic programme wag a satis- 
factory scheme. It began with the Symphony in C, 
No. 1 (1800), and ended with the Symphony in. D 
minor, No 9 (1823), the vears between being repre- 
sented by the Choral Fantasia (1808); the overture 
to Leonora, No. 3 (1806) ; the scena “Ah! perfido” 








(1796) ; the terzetto “Tremate, empi, tremate” (1801); 
and the Dervish chorus from the Ruins of Athens 
(1811). Both symphonies were well, if not perfectly 
given, the purely orchestral movements of No. 9 
showing especial care in performance, As a matter 
of course the Ode to Joy—for which it is vain to wish 
a faultless rendering—tried the choralists somewhat ; 
but its difficulties were overcome with more than 
average ease, while the solos, entrusted to Miss Ara- 
bella Smythe, Miss Elton, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. 
Santley, could hardly have been in better hands. The 
Leonora overture calls for no remark, but the Choral 
Fantasia has seldom been performed in a fashion 
more worthy of its surpassing beauty. Mme. Ara- 
bella Goddard’s rendering of the solo part, for exam- 
ple, was distinguished by exquisite taste and brilliant 
execution to a striking degree, and fairly won for the 
accomplished pianist a demonstrative recall. An 
encore was awarded to “Ah! perfido,” which Mlle. 
Nilsson sang with a dramatic power leaving abso- 
lutely nothing to desire ; and a like honor fell to the 
Dervish chorus. 

It deserves to be noticed, in conclusion, that dur- 
ing the Philharmonic season Mr. Cusins has directed 
the performance of all Beethoven’s symphonies ; 
and that, as a special feature cf Monday’s concert, a 
bust of the great musician, surrounded by flowers, 
had a conspicuous place.—Jusical World, July 16. 


Roya Irav1an Oprra.—The operas given since 
we last referred to the doings at this theatre have 
been La Sonnambula, Un Ballo in Maschera, La Fig- 
lia del Reggimento (followed by acts 2 and 3 of Masa- 
niello). Don Giovanni (with Signor Mario, vice Herr 
Wachtel; as Don Ottavio—a change of which few 
would be likely to complain), Fra Diavolo, Dinorah, 
Hamlet, Le Domino Noir, and ZI Puritani—all but 
three of them repetitions. Amateurs of the old 
school, who remember that until Mr. Lumley intro- 
duced his famous “long Thursdays,” which combin- 
ed singing with dancing in almost equal proportions, 
the nights for Italian opera were two (Tuesdays and 
Saturdays), may reasonably look with amazement at 
the present state of things. During one week (the 
week before last), there were no less than ten per- 
formances of Italian opera—six at Covent Garden, 
and four at Drury Lane. If these ten performances 
were all more or less productive, the conclusion must 
inevitably be adopted that, from a luxury, Italian 
opera has become a necessity. However our inclina- 
tion might tend that way, we are, nevertheless, un- 
able to think so. Necessities are not to be paid for 
at opera prices, any more than bread and beer are to 
be paid for as venison and champagne. 

As Elvira in the Puritani—that often vainly revived 
opera of Bellini—Mme. Adelina Patti has won a new 
triumph. That she could sing the music to perfection 
no one ever doubted, any more than that she would 
give dramatic significance to a part however in itself 
devoid of significance (which may be said more or 
less of all the dramatis persone in the Puritani). 
Mme. Patti does both, and if any artist now living 
could impart new life to Bellini’s last opera it would 
be this young and gifted lady. The other parts are 
sustained by Mile. Locatelli (Henrietta), Signor Viz- 
zani, the new tenor (Arturo), Signors Bagagiolo, 
Graziani, Rossi, and Fallar (Riccardo, Giorgio, “Sir 
Bruno,” and Walton. About these, Signor Vizzani 
excepted, there is nothing new to say; but to the El- 
vira of Mme. Patti we hope to return. Enough just 
now that her reception was throughout enthusiastic. 

The operas which have been given this week are 
the Puritani, second time (Monday); Le Nozze di 
Figaro (Tuesday) ; and Don Giovanni, with Mme. 
Lucca, for the first time in England, as Zerlina 
(Thursday). ‘To the Zerlina of Mile. Lueca we may 
return. The opera announced for this evening is // 
Barbiere.—Ibid, July 16. 


Drury Lane.—The Orchestra, of July 22nd, 
says: 


At Drury Lane, on Wednesday afternoon, an over 
crowded house, despite the torrid heat, hung delight- 
edly on Mile. Nilsson’s accents in Marguerite. The 
tenor was a new comer, Signor Perotti, whe ventur- 
ed, without a rehearsal, on music which. he had not 
sung for two years. Tlis debut was very favorable : 
he possesses a voice of good quality, and an easy in- 
telligent style: the Faust indeed was by no means a 
pendent to the Marguerite. The names of Mme. 
Trebelli- Bettini (Siebel), Santley (Valentine), and 
Faure (Mephistopheles), show the excellent cast which, 
in conjunction with the Swedish singer, made the 
representation perfect in all respects. 

The other operas at Drury Lane which have filled 
up the week have been “Za Sonnambula’—Mlle. de 
Murska as Amina—“Otello” with Mile. Nilsson’s 
charming Desdemona, and ‘Jl Trovatore’’ with the 
Hungarian prima donna as Leonora. Interest centres 





upon the production of “The Flying Hollander” on 
Saturday. This work—in the earliest style of Wag- 
ner—contains none of his latest mannerisms, but 
abounds in music not only of a high but as easily ap- 
preciable order. 


On reading the accounts published of the magnifi- 
cent scenery secured, after being expressly stipulated 
for, by Herr Wagner for his opera of ‘ Walkyrie,” 
one is tempted (says the Pall Mall Gazette) to inquire 
how it is that a composer who, in his critical writings, 
is never tired of inveighing against the depraved and 
sensual character of modern operatic representations, 
and of proclaiming his own idealist expositions, 
should condescend to. rest his chances of success to so 
great an extent on the splendor of mere decorative 
accessories. When the “/heingold” was about to be 
produced last year, it may be remembered that Herr 
Wagner stopped the rehearsals, and put off the first 
representation of this work for some considerable 
time, on the ground that the scenery was insufficient ; 
and, in fact, the scenery, when the opera was at lasi ‘ 
brought offt, was worthy of a Porte St. Martin féerie 
or, better still, of a Drury Lane pantomime. It can- 
not be said that the musical element was neglected 
in the “Rheingold,” for a series of curiously contrived 
tableaux were unfolded and exhibited to a continuous 
musical accompaniment, which lasted four hours. 
This mere “prologue,” as Herr Wagner called it, 
was, it is true, divided into four acts, but the acts 
were separated only by dioramic effects, during which 
the music was carried on without any interval of re- 
pose, without even such breaks as are mereifully in- 
terposed between the movements of symphonies. We 
can well understand that an opera by Herr Wagner 
would be very trying without magnificent scenery, 
but before he can be said to have attained a legiti- 
mate success as a musical composer he ought to be 
tested even as that object of his scorn, Rossini, even 
as the contemptible and scarcely to be named Doni- 
zetti, have been tested—by having some one work 
performed in which the scenery will be as gorgeous 
as that of “J/ Barbiere,” the costumes as picturesque 
as those of “Don Pasquale.” Meyerbeer, taunted 
with the important part assigned in his works to 
scenery, ballets, processions, and mise en scéne gener- 
ally, replied, when he had leisure to do so, by com- 
posing “Dinorah,” the simplest and certainly one of 
the most charming operas in existence. “Jer Flie- 
gende Holliinder” (or “The Damned Dutchman”’ as the 
opera by Wagner announced for performance at 
Drury Lane is called in the Italian version) is not a 
true Wagnerian work, or no manager unsupported 
by a subvention would think of bringing it out. Its 
melodies have, like Italia, “the fatal gift of beauty.” 
It is, in fact, written in the first manner of Wagner, 
whereas he is now in his third or fourth—new devel- 
opments of style being visible, it is said, in each of 
his two last operas, “Rheingold” and “ Walkyrie.” It 
is a remarkable fact that in experimenting with Herr 
Wagner wanagers have thought it expedient to “try 
back.” After “Tannhiuser” (1845) no Paris mana- 
ger conld be found rash enough to make a still more 
advanced demonstration with ‘J?heingald” (1869). 
The director of the Theatre Lyrique, confirmed Wag- 
nerist as he was, would not even risk ‘ Lohengrin” 
(1850). He preferred to go back all the way to 
“Rienzi” (1842), the first of Herr Wagner’s operas ; 
and now the manager of Drury Lane, instead of the 
once contemplated “Tunnhiusér,” wisely contents 
himself with such an early work as “Z,’Olandese Dan- 
nato,” otherwise “Der Fliegende Hollinder’’—Herr 
Wagner’s second opera, produced immediately after 
“Rienzi,” at Dresden, in 1843, when the composer 
was chiefly under the influence of the thoroughly 
melodious Weber. 


Tue BirmincuamM TRIENNIAL Festivar will 
be held on the 30th and 31st of August and the Ist 
and 2nd of September. Much complaint is made 
because the programme is made up with so little 
thought of Beethoven’s Centennial birthday ; and as 
a consequence, the “scheme” has been modified so far 
as to give up one half of one evening concert to selec. 
tions from the master’s works. Truly a small al- 
lowance! For the rest: 

Its leading features are identical with those of the 
preliminary programme already noticed, but some of 
the minor arrangements are modified and others are 
entirely new. The principal artists will be as fol- 
lows :—Vocalists—Mlle. ‘Tietjens, Mme. ILemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, Mlle. Ilma di 
Murska, Mme. Patey, Mile. Drasdil, Messrs. Sims 
Reeves, Vernon Rigby, W. H. Cummings, Santley, 
and Signor Foli. Instrumentalists :—Mme. Arabel- 
la Goddard, M. Sainton, and Mr. Stimpson. The 
festival will open on Tuesday morning with a per- 
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formance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. The other morn- 
ing performances will be Costa’s Naaman on Wed- 
nesday, The Messiah on Thursday, Benedict’s new 
oratorio, St. Peter, composed expressly for this festi- 
val, and a miscellaneous selection. On Wednesda 
evening, a new instrumental work by Mr. A. S. Sul. 
livan, and a choral ode by Dr. Stewart, both compos- 
ed for this festival, followed by a selection from the 
works of Beethoven ; on Thursday eveniug, a new 
cantata, Nala and Damayanti, composed for this festi- 
val by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, and a miscellaneous 
selection; on Frday evening Handel’s Samson. 
The President is the Earl of Bradford ; the conduc- 
tor, Sir Michael Costa. 


Monicu.—It is proposed to get up a Beethoven 
Festival here, as in other places. Herr von Perfall, 
chairman of the committee, has offered to contribute, 
at the Theatre Royal, to the programme a perform- 
ance of Prametheus, Fidelio, and Die Ruinen von 
Athen, with a new text by Herr Paul Heyse. The 
musical direction of the whole Festival is to” be offer- 
ed to Herr Franz Lachner. 


The grand rehearsal of Herr R. Wagner’s latest ef- 
fusion, Die Walkiire, took place on the 24th June be- 
fore a select few---about a thousand—who had received 
invitations. It lasted from twelve o’clock till a quar- 
ter past five, p.m. Ofcourse the Wagnerites present 
were in raptures—in ecstasies—in a frenzy of delight, 
but the majority of the audience were far from evin- 
cing a similar amount of undiluted enthusiasm. To 
tell the truth, they did exactly the reverse, and had 
the bad taste to manifest unmistakable signs of dissat- 
isfaction. It was only after the first act that there 
was anything approaching hearty applause. During 
all the second act, which,laden with bombastic fustian, 
musical and verbal, dragged its slow length along, 
for one hour and a half, by Shrewsbury—and every 
other—clock, there was not ahand. At the conclu- 
sion of the third, and last, act, the audience were so 
thoroughly worn out that it was with difficulty they 
could muster strength and resolution to get up a call 
for their fellow-sufferers, the victims on the other 
.side the foot-lights. The pains taken in mounting 
the work exceeds, in the opinion of very competent 
judges, anything previously known, even in the case 
of works by the Prophet of the Future himself. Every 
one, even the Prophet’s most fanatic admirers, must 
acknowledge the untiring efforts of the Intendant, 
Baron von Perfall, and of the conductor Herr Wiill- 
ner. Herr R. Wagner is deeply indebted to both, 
for, should the work succeed, its success will be at- 
tributable quite as much to the unflagging zeal and 
energy of these two gentlemen as to the mise-en-scéne, 
splendid—and dangerous—thongh that is. 

As a German contemporary observes, Herr R. 
Wagner would experience some difficulty in meeting 
with another Intendant, who, after such gross at- 
tacks from a composer, would devote himself, from 
early morning to a late hour in the night, to ensuring 
the success of one whose aim it was morally to anni- 
hilate him.—The first regular performance took place 
on the 15th of June. Of course, the Wagnerites de- 
clare it was a great success—a splendid triumph, but 
others not quite so blindly devoted to the master of 
Lucerne, are bold enough to differ, and, what is more, 
to say so publicly. There is, however, one fact con- 
nected with the first performance which cannot fail to 
gratify even Herr R. Wagner’s most bitter foes : des- 
pite the “fire effects’’—effects which must strike ter- 
ror into the hearts of those companies with whom the 
theatre is insured—the building was not burned down 
—at least, not on the first night. 

Das Rheingold is to be revived, and will alternate 
with Die Walkiire—The Berlin Echo says :—‘‘For 
the generel rehearsal of the first act of Die Walkiire, 
the theatre was completely lighted up. The scene 
represents ‘the interior of a dwelling,’ in the midst 
of which a mighty oak rears itself. The roots of the 
‘hero-tree’ are hid beneath the ground, but its leafy 
summit spreads over the roof, which slopes down 
from the trunk. A room is erected around the lat- 
ter; this is Hunding’s habitation, and, we may add, 
a magnificent specimen of the scene-painter’s art. 
On the nsing of the curtain, a fearful thunder-storm 

8 raging, and a stranger seeks refuge in the hut. He 
is speedily captivated, ‘in increasing smittenness,* by 
the longing glances of Siegelinde, Hunding’s wife, 
and, on the conclusion of the song—a love-song of 
an undiguisedly sensual character—‘presses furiously 
to his breast’ his hostess, in whom he has tound and 
recognized his ‘bride and sister’—his sister, too, by 
both the same purents. Upon this the ‘curtain falls 
quickly.’ This finale inhabitants of Munich already 
know, from having heard it at a concert at which 
Richard Wagner introduced himself to them, in De- 


* A pleasing Wagnerian neologism ; Teutonicé : Evgriffen- 
at. 
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eember, 1864, by giving fragments from his later 
works. In the second act, the famous ‘ride of the 
Walkyres’ will probably be remembered by the pub- 
lic of Vienna, from having been performed at one of 
the seven concerts given by Wagner during his resi- 
dence in that capital, seven years ago. The danger 
ous fire-machinery in the second and the third acts, 
when the sleeping Brunhilde is surrounded by glow- 
ing flames, has been done away with, since, after all, 
people did not feel inclined to endanger the building, 
together with a number of human lives. even though 
it was for a ‘Walkyre.’” The Echo might have in- 
terpolated ‘‘most” before “dangerous.” There are 
still enough fire-eftects left to satisfy a Guebre him- 
self.— Aus. World. : 
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Jules Pasdeloup. 

In the want of other matter during the utter 
musical suspension, while war is raging abroad 
and the dog star here, we translate, from the Sig- 
nale of Leipzig, a sketch of the originator and 
leader of the Popular Classical Orchestral Con- 
certs in Paris, of which we have heard so much: 
—Not a man of the highest type of artistic char- 
acter, by this showing ; for while his diplomatic 
managerial gifts, his art of pushing himself for- 
ward in the world, are celebrated, not much is 
said of his intrinsic musicianship. That such a 
“man of the world” should go in for Wagner and 
new fashions is quite natural: but whether this 
is the kind of endorsement they are most in need 
of ? 

“Pas-de-loup (literally the German Wolfgang) 
is unquestionably one of the most interesting mu- 
sical personalities who have come up in the epoch 
of the second French Empire. Thoroughly a 
child of his time, he knows just its needs and 
wishes; has a fine sense, not only of the now 
reigning, but also of the next to be expected di- 
rection of public opinion; understands how to 
seize the right moment, and how to choose his 
man. He trusts his star as he trusts himself, and 
makes others too believe in it. A man of the 
initiative, he possesses character and persistency 
enough to put through much which he perhaps 
could not accomplish merély by his talent. But 
he dares and wins. THis motto is: Audentes for- 
tuna juvat. He is the man of musical state-craft 
and diplomatic stratagem. 

“Pasdeloup’s youthful history is veiled in an 
impenetrable obscurity, which we have tried in 
vain to clear up. He himself refuses to give any 
information about it, and he may have his rea- 
sons for such silence. Not even can the year of 
his birth be ascertained exactly; but Pasdeloup 
must, so far as we can reckon, have been born in 
1817. We know that he, as a pupil in the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, in the year 1833 received a 
prize in Zimmermann’s class for pianoforte play- 
ing. In the class of the excellent harmonist Le- 
borne he studied the theory of composition, with- 
out getting very far along in it. His musical ed- 
ucation seems to have been at that time but a 
superficial one ; when he left the Conservatoire 
he earned his living in a modest way by giving 
lessons on the piano and by—dance compositions, 
which he was prudent enough, however, not to 
publish under his own name. : 

“Then came the revolutionary year of 1848, 
for him the year of fortune. He had given mu- 
sic lessons, among others, to the son of a M. Marie. 
his gentleman became a member of the pro- 
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visional government. Pasdeloup understood 
how to turn his family acquaintances to some po- 
litical account, and he became—Gouverneur in 
the palace of St. Cloud. But this position came 
to a speedy end with the end of the Republic. 
The approach of the Coup-d’ Etat gave Pasdeloup 
a new watchword. He knew how to make him- 
self agreeable to the family of President Napo- 
leon, and succeeded in becoming the organizer 
of musical soirées at the house of the Princess 
Mathilde. There too he made the acquaintance 
of Count Nieuwerkerke, whose musical soirées 
at the Louvre he likewise helped to organize, and 
who has ever since remained his warm protector. 
In the same way Pasdeloup ingratiated himself 
with the then all-powerful Prefect of the Seine 
department, Baron Haussmann, whose lasting pro- 
tection he secured no less. 

“Through these influential channels Pasdeloup 
became Professor in the Conservatoire. He was 
entrusted with the direction of a class for ensem- 
ble-playing; in which the orchestra composed of 
pupils, became acquainted with the classical mas- 
terworks. Again did Pasdeloup turn this honor- 
able musical position to account with his usual 
skill in getting upward. In all probability, it 
was in the capacity of Director of this ensemble 
class, that he first learned how to direct himself; 
but he went on building up an orchestra of his 
own out of the Conservatorists placed at his dis- 
posal, with which he gave concerts, which formed 
the beginning for the Concerts Populaires which 
afterwards became so celebrated. Immediately 
after the coup d’ctat he founded the ‘Societe des 


sique et de declamation,’ the first concert of which 
took place in the Saal Herz on the 20th Feb., 
1851. This Concert Society lasted nine years ; 
but, in spite of the high protectors who shielded 
and supported Pasdeloup’s undertaking, it failed 
to acquire any independent vitality. An enthu- 
siastic, wealthy friend of Art, whose name is 
universally known and respected in Paris, sup- 
ported these concerts in the most generous man- 
ner, spending not less than 80,000 francs upon 
them duriug the nine years. 

“Then Pasdeloup conceived the happy idea of 
quitting the little Saal Herz, and transporting 
his young Orchestra to the Cirque Napoléon, 
which can conveniently hold 5,000 persons. Of 
course his orchestra had to be strengthened for 
this purpose, and the whole plan of the under- 
taking became a new one and much greater. 
Thus arose the Concerts Populaires, whose great 
success soon bore the name of Pasdeloup beyond 
the boundaries of Paris and of France. 

In the founding of this Concert institution 
Pasdeloup proceeded upon entirely correct cal- 
culations. By the low price of admission he en- 
abled even those of small means to attend these 
classical concerts, upon which there still rested a 
certain reflected glory of the Conservatoire. 
While he thus covered himself pecuniarily, he at 
the same time gave in his allegiance to the 
Napoleonic-democratic principle of universal 
suffrage in music, to which he imparted the 
requisite imperialistic coloring through the selec- 
tion of the concert hall, which bore the Emper- 
or’s name. But in an artistic point of view he 
arrayed himself in silent, if not express, opposi- 
tion against the aristocratic, conservative con- 
certs of the mother Conservatoire, who had to 
lend him her own pupils for the purpose. Pas- 
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deloup is altogether a man of musical progress,— 
whether from deep inmost prompting, or only in 
consequence of a correct perception of the ten- 
dency of the times and the conviction, that for 
him a new and large arena was only to be won 
in this way, we krow not. Nor does it matter 
which. Already the fact, that Pasdeloup has 
seized the banner of musical progress with suc- 
cess, and held it high for ten years without waver- 
ing, proves to us evidently, that the epoch of the 
musical Future has come for France also, break- 
ing ground for itself triumphantly. Moreover 
Pasdeloup has personally the sincerest reverence 
and warmest sympathy for Richard Wagner ; he 
is a Wagner enthusiast from inmost conviction. 
The other new and newest composers he adopts 
not less frequently into his programmes, recog- 
nizing that a normal Art institute of the present 
day cannot and ought not to ignore such any 
longer. He is not deterred by opposition, nor by 
seeming failure in the first trial of new works ; 
often his energy and his persistency convert the 
failures into actual successes. 

“It is purely on business grounds that Pasde- 
loup has been less lucky as director of the Thea- 
tre Lyrique. He undertook the charge of Car- 
valho’s Opera establishment in September, 1868, 
in a very dilapitated condition; and, although 
protected here too by the Seine Prefect, Hauss- 
mann, he was only able, with severe exertion, to 
postpone the long expected fall of the Theatre 
Lyrique for a year and a half, but not prevent it 
finally. That Pasdeloup lost his great suit 
against Carvalho, and Haussmann lost the Pre- 
fectship, served to hasten the catastrophe. 

“But Pasdeloup cannot be expected to rest a 
great while; he must soon be coming forward 
with some new undertaking. He is not the man 
to haul in his sails so soon and quit the scene. 
His Concerts Populaires have raised up various 
imitations, both abroad and in Paris itself, doing 
the original establishment so far more good than 
harm. When Gounod resigned the direction of 


the ‘Orphéon,’ Pasdeloup became his successor- 


there. Since 1864 he has been a knight of the 
Legion of Honor.” 





In Memoriam. 

The celebration of the centennial year of BEETHO- 
VEN is not confined to musical festivals and concerts. 
These have occurred and will occur in many places 
throughout Christendom, and at various dates 
throughout the year ; though possibly the war may 
seriously interfere with some of those in Germany, 
particularly that, which did bid fair to be one of the 
most interesting, at his birthplace, Bonn upon the 
Rhine. Let us hope, however, that the prompt way 
in which the Germans thus far have repelled inva- 
sion and turned the tables on Napoleon, may give 
them breathing time, and render them more prompt 
than ever to remember that the author of the Nine 
Symphonies was a great German and a hater of all 
forms of despotism. Did he not tear up the dedica- 
tion page of his Eroica, when the first Napoleon be- 
came Emperor ! 

But besides the Festivals, the year is distinguished 
by memorial publications in the name of Beethoven. 
One now lies before us, which is perhaps the most 
elegant, artistic specimen of musical publication that 
has yet appeared. It is an edition de luze of his 
unique and only opera, “Fidelio,” (for voices and 
piano) issued by J. Rieter-Biedermann (Leipzig and 
Winterthur). Externally the book is most attrac- 
tive; a large quarto, bound in scarlet cloth, very 
richly gilt and embossed ; printed on smooth, heavy 





paper of the finest texture ; while the music engrav. 
ing and the type of the reading matter are simply 
perfect ; so too are the impress and the even black- 
ness of the ink. Opposite the exquisite title page is 
a portrait, engraved from careful comparison of the 
best existing likenesses with a mask taken from the 
face of the composer after death. It is the most im- 
pressive portrait of him that we have yet seen. Then 
follow : a poetical tribute “An Beethoven !” by Paul 
Heyse; a Preface both in German and in French ; 
two pages of facsimile of the autograph score of the 
music, as it exists in the Royal Library at Berlin ; 
and the complete libretto, first in German, then in 
French, since the story was originally taken from that 
language. The book is furthermore illustrated by 
beautiful designs from the pencil of Moritz von 
Schwind, embodying (somewhat in the style of Kaul- 
bach) some of the leading scenes in the opera. 

The arrangement of the music has been made ex- 
pressly, with the greatest care, from the full score 
published in the Complete Works of Beethoven by 
Breitkopf and Hirtel. There are frequent indica- 
tions of the orchestration ; and it is undoubtedly a 
much better pianoforte arrangement than we had be- 
fore. Both the common Overture in E, and the 
great one in C (No. 3), are prefixed, arranged for 
four hands. Verily it is a luxury to recall the won- 
drous harmonies as you turn over pages all so beau- 
tifully perfect to the eye. Such a volume is most 
timely, and doubtless many a Christmas present next 
December among music-lovers (in Germany at least) 
will take this form. What the cost of the book 
might be, imported, we know not; but in Leipzig it 
costs less than ten dollars of our paper currency. 


A curious contribution is mentioned in the Ameri- 
can Booxseller’s Guide, as follows : 

From E. J. Gunther, of Leipsic, who is about to 
issue a new cheap edition of Beethoven’s Life by L. 
Nohl, we have a most elegantly got up little volume 
entitled Beethoven’s Breviary, being a collection of the 
passages from poets and authors extracted and an- 
notated by himself, together with a sketch of Beetho- 
ven’s intellectual development, edited by the author 
just mentioned. ‘Those who know Beethoven’s eager- 
ness to obtain new ideas by reading, and his invari- 
able habit, in creating, of following some poetical 
idea, will at once appreciate the importance and in- 
terest that attaches to this selection of Nohl’s.” ‘No- 
thing, indeed, could afford a better insight into the 
great master’s mind ; his moral and religious notions 
and his views of life are here laid bare. The principal 
extracts are from Shakespeare, Homer, Sturm’s Re- 
flections (Beethoven’s solace for many years), Goe- 
the’s West. Eastern Divan, beside others from Miiller, 
Werner, Senme, Herder, Schiller. 


We also read that Mr. J. Towers, of Brighton, 
England, is preparing for publication during the year 
a Life of Beethoven, based on the contributions of 
Ries and Wegeler, Moscheles, A. W. Thayer, and 
others, and containing a correct chronological cata- 
logue of the composer’s works. This latter field has 
been, one would suppose, pretty nearly exhausted by 
Thayer, of whom Mr. Towers has been an intimate 
associate. Probably Mr. Towers intends merely a 
short and popular biography to serve until the com- 
pletion of our feiend Thayer’s great work. Could 
we only hope to see that complete, and in English 
too, before the centennial birthday, it would be indeed 
a timely monument in which we all should heartily 
rejoice !—This reminds us of a neglected duty, name- 
ly, to correct the erroneous impression conveyed by 
a paragraph which has been widely circulated in the 
newspapers of late. Itis taken from an interesting 
letter by the Rev. Dr. J. P. Thompson, of New York, 
about the “Beethoven Jubilee” farce (as it turned 
out) in that city, and is as follows : 

Later in the year the Germans will commemorate 
Beethoven by a festival of their own. It is to the 
honorof America that the best lifeof Beethoven is 
that written by Mr. A. W. Thayer in the German 
language, and published at Berlin in 1866—though it 
is to our discredit that it has not found a translator, 
and a marketin the author’s native land. 





Under the circumstances, it cannot properly find a 
translator, for the reason that Mr. Thayer writes his 
book himself in English. The first volume, in which 
he only gets the young Beethoven fairly settled in 
Vienna, he had translated into German by a German 
friend in Bonn, under the eye of the lamented Otto 
Jahn, and published in Berlin in 1866, in order to 
call out the German criticism upon that important 
part before completing the work ; his intention being 
finally to bring it out both in German and in his own 
English. 


Here too we would call attention to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. L. Prang & Co., Art Publishers, 
who propose to issue, ‘‘in time for the Centennial,” a 
Chromo portrait of Beethoven, after the celebrated 
original by Schimon in the Royal Library at Berlin ; 
to be sold by subscription only. 

And here again we are reminded that the Boston 
Music Hall has within the past year added to its val- 
uable collection of original portraits of Beethoven’s 
contemporaries in Vienna, an admirable copy in oil 
of the portrait painted there hy Mihler, and 
which Mr. Thayer considers the best of all the por- 
traits. This, hke its companions, was the gift of 
Mr. Gardner Brewer. 





Scotcn Music.—Mr. Macfarren, in his essay on 
“The National Music of our Native Land,” printed 
in the London Musical Times, says that many things 
which we are wont to call Scotch have nothing Scotch 


in them but the calling. Much of the music called 
Scotch came from Ireland. Here are a couple of 
extracts : 

The proximity of the north of Ireland to the western shore 
of this island, so facilitated intercourse between the inhabi- 
tants of the two regions, that, down to the time of Elizabeth, 
that is, for a thousand years. there appears to have been a 
constant influx of harpers into North Britain, many of whom 
are named among the bards of Scotland. Subs quently, 
when the arts of peace supplanted those of war, when com- 
merce took the place of conquest, the natural ense of transit, 
inrreased by improvements in navigation, induced many a 
man from this side of the sea to cross over to the other in pur- 
suit of profit. The characteristics of the music and the prin- 
ciples of its construction had been imported hither, with the 
instruments on which it was plaved ; many of the tunes, 
modified by what T have called the editorship of the people, 
were now carried back. Hence. the difficult distinction be 
tween Scotch and Trish tunes has increased in difficulty, and 
lessened in distinctness. Such tunes as ‘Farewell to Locha- 
ber,”’ (the march of James IT when he returned to Jreland), 
and as ‘“‘Gramachree”’ and ‘Aileen Aroon” of earlier date, are 
samples of the confusion. 

The particular tendency of the Reformation in North Bri- 
tain was most pernicious to music All singing. but of hymns, 
was accounted carnal and sinful; end to sing even sacred 
songs from written notes, was regarded as Popish and abomi- 
nable To read from note being forbidden. to study music 
was of course neglected, if indeed it was not included in the 
legal proscription The use of musical instruments was inter- 
dicted in the churches. and it ceased to be practised in the 
people’s homes. The violent epithets applied to dancing are 
shocking to an unprejudiced reader, and the horror in which 
this exercise was held compelled the silence of dance tunes. 
Bagpipe playing was restricted to marches. to military service, 
and to official, if not to state occasions. One among many ex- 
amples ef this musical intolerance is the magisterial prohibi- 
bition, in 1680, of the town piper to pipe at Aberdeen, ‘Tt he- 
ing an uncivil form to be used in so famous a borough.” In 
those days, a girl would be subject to the ducking-stool, were 
she found singing a ballad in the public street Such princi- 
ples have held ground from the days of John Knox to our 
own, and it is only quite lately that the public performances 
of Oratorio: and the use of the organ in divine worship have 
been suffered in Scotland. Art withers without cultivation, 
and it could not but be that, under its circumstances, music 
fell soundly asleep, if not died out in the North, 

By natural consequence, the Scotch appear to have been in- 
different to their own tuneful wealth, if not unaware of ite 
existence, until advised of it from England, which aidlvice was 
of questionable authenticity. 





Congregational Singing—Is it Possible ? 
[From the London Choir.]} 


The great problem which faces religionists of ev- 
ery creed is, how to induce the people as a whole to 
raise their voices in the service of song, and to unite 
heartily and yet ‘with the understanding” in the 
“psalms and hymns and spiritual songs” which form 
so important a part of the worship of every body of 
Christians. Various are the methods adopted to 
secure this result. The Romanist borrows from the 
theatre and the concert-room the most ear-catching 
melodies and weds them to the hymns of Newman or 
of Faber. The Ritualist in the English Church puts 
forth the Gregorian tone as the most successful mu- 
sical formula for inducing congregational singing. 
The Low Churchman, while uttering a protest against 
anything in which the people cannot unite, invites 
them to join in Jackson in Ff, or in that most melan- 
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choly introduction to Divine service, “I will arise. 
The Dissenter, unfettered by tradition, and not un- 
freqnently more catholic than all, takes things new 
and old, securing in very many chapels a closer ap- 
proximation to the people’s song than any church, 
Roman or English, can boast of. And yet, practical- 
ly, all fail alike ; and it is, after all, but a miserable 
apology for heartiness at which we arrive in any one 
of the cases we have mentioned. The question. thus 
arises, whether congregational singing is impossible 
of attainment, whether it is one of those fictions 
which clerical enthusiasts and musical dreamers fond- 
ly persuade themselves to be within reach, but which 
is in reality a thing beyond us and above us, and only 
to be arrived at under totally different conditions as 
to musical education from those which govern us at 
the present time. ‘To this many of our readers will 
at first sight be inclined to answer with a strong affir- 
mative ; and we are not prepared to deny that in so 
doing their grounds are strong and their position far 
more capable of defence than that taken up by those 
who urge that the effort has not yet been made with 
sufficient earnestness, and that before the attempt is 
given up in despair much more must be done than 
has yet been done. At the same time, although look- 
ing ut things as they are the prospect is far from 
cheering, and admitting that where anything ap- 
proaching to general singing, even in psalms and 
hymns, is attained, it is too often a mere noisy shout, 
we are inclined to agree with the view that something 
far higher than we have yet obtained is within our 
grasp, and that too with nothing more than a fair and 
honest use of existing means. 

But as the mere advocacy of this duty is insufficient 
unless some practical plan is provided for uniting the 
people in a general effort worthily to fulfil it, without 
which the mere enthusiasm created by an earnest ser- 
mon on the subject will soon pass away, or at the 
best result in a few solitary and scattered endeavors, 
we are glad to have the opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to a scheme which is being tried with suecess in 
Scotland, and might with advantage be adopted in 
this country, Recognizing the duty of congregation- 


_al singing as incumbent upon all Christians, some of 


the lovers of music in Aberdeen recently set on foot 
a series of great choral gatherings open to all persons 
without distinction as to creed, except the agree- 
ment on the great fundamental truths enunciated in 
the hymns and anthems sung at the practices, At 
these meetings a monster choir of twelve hundred 
voices, including members of the congregations of ali 
the churches and chapels in the town and its vicinity, 
has assembled for some weeks ; ‘and, as a proof that 
not the slightest ill feeling has ensued from the vary- 
ing faith of the choristers, we may mention that up- 
wards of thirty of the clergy and of the ministers of 
the various denominations have taken part in the 
proceedings. For those who were unable te join the 
choir, admission has been provided ata nominal sum, 
and the proceeds have been given to the funds of the 
Royal Iutirmary, by the Treasurer and Secretary of 
which the whole of tha music has been conducted. 
The hymns, chants, and anthems, with the music for 
each evening have been provided a week in advance, 
in order to give time for home practice; and, from a 
glance at the programmes and musi¢e sheets, we are 
inclined to think that the choice has been wisely 
made. ‘The majority of the numbers have consisted 
of hymn tunes and chants of a popular character, 
many fiom //ymus Ancient and Modern finding their 
way to the front; but easy anthems have not been 
omitted, and some of the fine old tunes from the 
Scotch and English psalters have served to give tone 
to the selection. The effect of the large mass of 
voives tmey he easily imagined ; and we can scarcely 
feel surprised at the statement that, although the 
number of the choir was to have been limited to 
1,000 at was speedily found necessary to enlarge it 
to 1,200. The success of the movement has of course 
been largely due to the ability and tact of the direc- 
tor, Who has been entirely unassisted by an organ ac- 
companiment. Out of the ten pieces sung at each 
pracace the whole audience have been invited to join 
in iwoy batatthe same time it must not be imag- 
ine@ that the choir iself has been composed of chor- 
isters, for the majority of the members have really 
been selected from ordinary congregations, 

This is a brief outline of the system which has been 
pursacd, and we cordially commend it to our readers’ 
consideration, [ts main feature, and indeed its chief 
clement of success, has been the opportunity it has 
offered for a union of people ordinarily separated by 
religious differences, but who have been thus enabled 
to meet together and promote what must be to each 
and all an object of direct and practical importance. 
It seems to us to be a peculiarly happy idea; and, if 
in Scotland, where distinctions are at any rate quite 
as clearly drawn between kirk and kirk as they are 
with us, it is possible thas to sink divisions and unite 
in one grand service of song, it is equally within our 





reach in England. That some people will dismiss 
the scheme at once as unpractical because of ‘ ‘the reliz- 
ious difficulty” is only natural, and doubtless in doin 

so they will be actuated by the highest motive ; but it 
seems to us that all fears on this score are groundless. 
As we have virtually a common hymn-book, used 
alike by Churclimen and Nonconformists, so we be- 
lieve we may with advantage have such united assem- 
blies as these for practice of congregational singing. 
If rightly followed up by the establishment of elemen- 
tary classes in connection with the various churches 
and chapels, they can hardly fail to increase in a large 
degree the number of those who are able to take an 
active part in the worship of God, and, from a merely 
artistic point of view, to effect a vast improvement In 
the rendering of choral services. In some places, 
perhaps, it may be desirable to adopt variations on the 
scheme so successfully inaugurated at Aberdeen by 
Mr. Carnie; but its leading features may be safely 
copied, and we cordially advise its trial wherever itis 
practicable. Reserving for the choir-practice the 
music used in the distinctive services of each church 
or sect, all can join in the hymns which are rightly 
esteemed to be the property of ‘‘all who call themselves 
Christians,” and by this means secure that inspiring 
influence which invariably follows the union of a large 
body of voices. Our Choir Unions have done much 

to improve the singing of choirs ; but a similar work 
still remains to be done among congregations, and we 
therefore trust that the plan will have a fair test. 


MAnnuErM, fortunately, had its Beethoven Festi- 
val before war was declared. It was properly the 
regular Musikfest (the 7th) of the Middle Rhine, and 
occurred on the 3d and 4th ofJuly. The programme 
for the first day (evening) contained Beethoven’s 
Overture in C, op. 124 (‘ Weihe des Hauses’”’) ; and 
the great Missa Solemnis for soli, chorus and orches- 
tra. The solos were sung by Frl. Wilhelmine Rit- 
ter, court opera singer at Munich ; Fr. Ullrich-Rohn, 
do. at Mannheim ; Heinrich Vogl, do. at Munich, 
and Karl Hill, Chamber Singer at Schwerin.—Sec- 
ond Concert, July 4, at 4 p.m.: Overture to (Geno- 
veva, Schumann ; Air for Tenor, sung by Herr Vogl]; 
114th Psalm for eight-part chorus, Mendelssohn ; 
Concert Aria: Ah! perfido,” Beethoven, sung by 
Frl. Eugenie Pappenheim, court opera singer at 
Brunswick ; Crucifirus for eight-part choir, by Lotti ; 
Chorus : “Jesu dulcis memoria, by Vittoria; Aria for 
Bass and Duct for Soprano and Bass from Weber’s 


Euryanthe, by Herr Hill and Frl. Pappenheim ;- 


Miriam’s “Song of Triumph,” for soli, chorus and 
orchestra, Schubert ; Symphony in C minor, Beetho- 
ven, 





For the following items we are indebted to the 
Gazette: 

—From a friendly letter just received, we gather 
that Master Richard Coker, the boy soprano who de- 
lighted Boston five years ago, is now in Peterbor- 
ough, England, though he hopes to return to this 
country in the fall, He is now 15 years old, tall, and 
greatly improved in appearanee. He sings in the 
same good style but more beautifully than ever. His 
voice is fast maturing into a powerful tenor or high 
baritone. He also plays well. It is his own and his 
father’s desire that he should be brought out first in 
America. 


—Max Strakosch has effected an engagement with 
the celebrated violinist, Vieuxtemps, to accompany 
Nilsson in her proposed concert tour in this country. 
Herr Strakosch has also engaged Verger, the French 
baritone, who enjoys a good reputation. 


—It seems that there is to be no performance of the 
Oberammergau Passion-Play this year after all. 
Twenty four of the performers, including the players 
of the principal parts, have been called to join the 
army reserve. But for the war there would have 
beer, quite a pilgrimage from England to witness the 
representation. . 

—The composer of * Pift! Paff! Pouff! Tara pa 
poum! Oh je suis le Général Boum !,’ has written a 
French war-song called “ God speed the Emperor?” 
and somebody has expressed surprise thereat, because 
Offenbach is a German. It is true that he was born 
in Cologne, but he has lived in Paris since he was a 
boy, and is as truly a typical Parisian as the gayest 
native of the gay capital. But whatever he is, the 
“yibune thinks he ought to ery “God speed the Em- 
peror.” ‘Just think,” it says, “what an opera bouffe 
he can make out of the imperial bulletins !”’ 


Special Hotices. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Ball. 5. Gminor tog. Peruzzi. 40 
Another of the charming Nilsson airs. Beginning 
with a gay “Tra-la-la.’ in G minor, it suddenly 
changes to E major with a delightful effect. 
I heard a Spirit sing. 2. Eb toe flat. 
A pretty melody, easily sung. 
O teach me the past to forget. 3. E toe. 
Swanzey. 35 


Taylor. 30 


“© teach me the past to forget, 
Though strewn with the rose leaves of love, 
And deem that we never had met, 
°Till meeting each other above.” 
A lover’s sad and expressive lament. 


Sweet is the Dream. (Guarda che Bianca Luna). 
Duett. 4. Ctof. Campana. 40 
An improved adaptation of English words, in an 
easy key, of this beautiful duett. 


A Loving heart, so pure and true. 3. Eb tof. 
Wm. H. Clarke. 30 
A touching song which vividly pictures the living 
experience of many. 
“A loving heart, so pure and true, 
Inspired my young and happy hours ; 
Each passing day was dreamed away 
Tn fancy’s land of blooming flowers.” 


Land of the Swallows. Duett. 4. Bb tog. 
Masimi. 40 
"gaa two-part song with English and German 
8. 


words. 
Lonely Hours. 4. F tof. Fuller. 30 
A very beautiful melody, witha chorus for mixed 
voices, 
‘Lonely hours come often stealing 
O’er me with a holy charm, 
While mem’ry’s bells are softly pealing 
Forth some dream of days by-gone.” 


Instrumental. 


Rondino. Caprice. (Récréeations Characteris- 
tiques). 3. G. Op. 118. Leybach. 40 
A graceful and easy theme, particularly facile for 
_ the left hand. 
Night Song. (Nachtgesang). 3. Eb. Op.270. 
: Jungmann. 30 
An andante maestoso in sostanuto chords opening 
in the religious style, with the theme afterwards tak- 
en up with the left hand in chords, closing with the 
lef€ hand in arpeggio octaves, with the theme in the 
right fortissimo. 
La Danse des Naiades. 4. Bb. Op. 
118. Leybach. 60 
A delicate allegretto movement in 6-8 time, not dif- 
ficult to execute aud very pleasing, both to the per- 
former and hearer. 
Dreaming of Home. 3. Eb. Op. 23. Wilson. 
A quiet andante theme, turning memory back on 
the dreamy past. This American composer is quite 
sha ppy in all his arrangements for the piano. 
Third Air Varié. For Violin and Piano. 6. E. 
Op. 3. DeBeriot. 1.10 
A piece found in the repertoire of the finished vio- 
linist, and which no amateur of merit should be with- 
out. 


Caprice. 


uo 
i) 


Books. 


Baker’s HarMony AND THorovuGu Bass. 
B. F. Baker, Cloth, 2.00 
A work which enters minutely into the analysis of 
Chords, Scales, Modulations, &c., calculated to be of 
great assistance both to the student and musician. 
Sirver Wincs. A new collection of Sabbath 
School Music. Boards, 35 
Paper, 30 
A Collection, which, like the title is extremely 
happy in its adaptation to the wants of Sabbath 
Schools. It will secure a warm welcome from lovers 
of this class of sacred music. 

Tue Sanpatu Guest. An entirely new col- 
lection of Anthems, Opening and Closing 
Pieces, Sentences, Choruses, &c. y 
L. O. Emerson and J. H. Morey. Boards, 1.60 


Reep OrGan Companion. A new collection 
of Popular Instrumental and Vocal Music, 
arranged expressly for Cabinet Organs and 
Melodeons. Wm. IT. Clarke. Boards, 2.00 


Mosic By Matt.—Musicis sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof. Persons 
at a distance will find the conveyance a saving of time and 
expense in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at 
double these rates. 





Anpreviations.---Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c., 
a small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 





an italic letter the highest note, if above the staff. 
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